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Who’s Kidding Who? 


It’s high time that the covers are stripped off certain balls being 
pitched around Washington and elsewhere in the air line industry . 
Purpose: to determine WHO’S KIDDING WHO. An examination, too, 
of what’s beneath the horsehide to make some of them curve so 
pects. “rd is deserving of attention. The principal offenders are the 
ex-politicians, the ‘“‘has been’’ political beachcombers who have spun 
in and cracked up politically because they became absent-minded 
about why they were sent to Washington and forgetful of whom they 
represented. 


Rather than return to the bush leagues from whence they came, 
they prefer to hang on the fringe of the ‘‘big league,”’ affixing them- 
selves like barnacles on the oR = air line transportation progress 
and development. AND AT WH COST TO MR. JOHN Q? HE 
PRICE TAGS ARE SALARIES RANGING UP TO $50,000 A YEAR! 
Yes, there are many balls, fast and otherwise, being pitched around 
Washington, that aren ’t being pitched by the American League Wash- 
ington “‘Senators.’ 

This editorial isn’t naming names, but, if any of the shoes de- 
scribed herein fit, there’s no rule against wearing them. If they 
pinch, there’s always the good old American free speech remedy. 
But the best thing that this wiseacre clan of costly hanger-ons could 
do for the air line industry would be to do the disappearing act— 
but surely that’s hoping for too much. The glamour of would-be air 
line industry Jim Hills has worn off and what the industry needs 
most is men with the right stuff on the ball—the knack of staying 
home and getting the job done; witness Capital Airlines. 


Another alarming development is that the air line industry regula- 
tory control in Washington is becoming top-heavy with ex-air line offi- 
cials—everybody trying to outsmart everybody else. Big plans, big 
deals, big mergers, big combines, and big spieling equipment an? route 
pre on soothsayers are becoming as thick as fleas on a tramp 
dog’s back. And what is the ultimate? If this trend is not halted, but 
soon, the whole scheming Rube Goldberg intrigue of smarty-pants 
number one trying to outsmart smarty-pants number two, etc., etc., 
will fly up and hit whom in the face? It will be the people who, to 
borrow the most descriptive phrase of the 20th Century from Mr. 
Winston Churchill, built a great industry by their ‘‘blood, sweat and 
tears.”’ 


On this strange whirligig, with even stranger characters perched 
astride each hobby horse, bobbing up and down and making like 
ruddy ducks trying to grab the up-to-$50,000-a-year brass ring, is the 
faction that has managed to imbed itself with dangerous security in 
Washington bureaucracy. Entwined is the element that is feverishly 
attempting to use the federal air regulatory agency to fashion a hang- 
man’s knot around air safety regulatory control and pass the business 
end of the rope to the air line industry to do with as they choose. 
INDEED, A MOST DANGEROUS PASTIME 


Bosh, they will cry, it’s only the same old elephant-skinned 
air line pilot veterans trumpeting alarm. The truth is that these 
thick-skinned individuals are not only trumpeting alarm they are 
squarely on the downwind side of the all too obvious safari of pur- 
— parasites and have their scent well-defined. Here’s a good, 
ealthy whiff of it: 


Not long ago, during the month of May, 1949, there was a meeting 
at which serious consideration was given to a rewrite of still another 
so-called Air Safety Regulation Release. This time, the Air Carrier 
Operations Specifications and Aircraft and Maintenance came in for 
certain special attention. The purpose, it was said all too naively, 
is to streamline this document and place more responsibility for the 
maintenance of aircraft upon air carriers. OBJECTIVE REGULA- 
TIONS IS ANOTHER COMMON DESCRIPTION. But let’s go on. 
A preliminary discussion of this subject was held in Washington 
in May, 1949, BY AIR LINE OFFICIALS AND CERTAIN AIR 
REGULATORY BUREAUCRATS. The discussions were, yes, all so 
cozy, “informal,’’ with the bureaucrats agreeing with the philosophy 
that the air lines should ,jhave the responsibility of conducting main- 
tenance operations in accordance with ‘‘CERTAIN COMPANY STAND- 
ARDS.”’ And what a catch-all that word “‘CERTAIN”’ is! Yes, it 
was all to be approved by the bureaucrats. Soon, they said, the bu- 
reaucrats will be ready to present their final views, but only, mind 
you, after the plan has been submitted to the air lines for their 
comments. 


Strangely enough, the air line pilots, and their passengers, the 
public, were not in attendance at this “informal” conference, although 
the gee mugt fly the planes and the public must ride in them. 
Small matter—both have only their lives at stake—that is all—if air- 
craft maintenance is not proper. WHERE DOES CONGRESS COME 
IN IN THIS STRANGE DILEMMA, THIS COZY ARRANGEMENT? 
= a that specifically charges the civil air regulatory bureau- 
crats with: 


“Section 605 (b) Inspection (Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938): Main- 
tenance of Equipment in Air Transportation: The Authority shall employ 
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inspectors who shall be charged with the duty (1) of making such in- 
spections of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances designed 
for use in air transportation, during manufacture, and while used by an 
air carrier in air transportation, as may be necessary to enable the Au- 
thority to determine that such aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and 
appliances are in sate condition and are properly maintained for operation 
in air transportation; and (2) of advising and cooperating with each air 
carrier in the inspection and maintenance thereof by the air carrier. 
Whenever any inspector shall, in the performance of his duty, find that 
any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller or appliance, used or intended to 
be used by any air carrier in air transportation, is not in condition for 
safe operation, he shall so notify the carrier, in such form and manner 
as the Authority may prescribe; and, for a period of five days thereafter, 
such aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance shall not be used 
in air transportation, or in such manner as to endanger air transportation, 
unless found by the Authority or its inspector to be in condition for 
safe operation.’ 

And another thing, would anyone care to come forward and say 
who is the real sponsor of H.R. 780 and the real purpose behind this 
move? Then, too, there is the won’t-you-come-into-m wr 7% oh, 80 
strangely persistent efforts to change and combine Parts 40, 
41 and 61. One day soon the answers will all be aan 


Yes, strange, strange happenings indeed are these, but the thick- 
skinned industry watch dogs of air safety, the nation’s air line 
pilots, have the scent of this strange safari and they intend to do 
something about it and good hunting is promised. 


In passing, we might mention that the good old political pastime 
of mudslinging is taboo because this quaint safari is composed of 
certain of several political creeds and mud, in a situation like this, isn't 
discreet about where is splashes. But the time is nigh for the wise men 
—of which there are many in the air line industry officialdom, the civil 
air regulatory agency of government, the financiers, the men that fly 
the planes, the mechanics that do the maintenance, the engineers 
and manufacturers of the equipment and every class and craft of 
worker right down to the floor sweepers, all-the real industry build- 
ers—to rise up in righteous indignation and —, — sorry lot of 
industry sappers out of the political jungles of Washington before 
in ee too late .. . much too late. THE TIME TO CLEAN HOUSE 
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The Cover Pictures 


T decades of air line history—20 


fleeting years in which the once-fal- 
tering infant of commercial aviation 
has crown into an indispensable trans- 
poriution medium and the men who 
pioncered its glamour and glory be- 
ginning are slipping into the ranks of 
“old timers”’—are depicted by this 


monti’s cover pictures. 

TOP: In sharp contrast, indicating 
the extent to which the fashion in 
planes has changed, the first really 


new post-war plane, the 300-mile-an- 
hour Constellation, and the plane that 
20 years ago was the latest thing in 
speed in air line transports, the Ford 
Trimotor, fly along side by side. The 
Trimotor pictured is the actual plane 


that was used in TWA’s (then Trans- 
continental Air Transport) first coast- 
to-coast flight. Today, the coast-to- 
coast time table is eleven hours; in 
1929 the same time was scheduled for 
a flight from Clovis, New Mezico, to 
Los Angeles. 

BOTTOM: The never-say-die Doug- 
las DC-3, acclaimed by many as the 
greatest and most dependable air- 
plane ever built and uwndisputably the 
work horse plane that really put air 
travel on the map, returns after a 
face-lifting revamping ready again to 
challenge all comers for the place it 
held so long. Now called the “Super 
DC-3,” it has been given the “new 
look” not only in appearance but in 
passenger-carrying capacity and per- 
formance as well. 
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CAPT. DERBY AND FAMILY 
For the Kiddies, First Flight 

It’s new and novel to the kiddies, but 
papa’s been doing it for 18 years; ever 
since he made his first flight in a Ford 
“tin goose” in 1931. Papa is Captain 
E. A. Derby, of Local Council No. 27, 
UAL-Seattle; the kiddies are seven-year- 
old Diane, puckering up for a paternal 
kiss, and Marsha, 10; and sombreroed 
Arthur, 8. The occasion is Captain Der- 
by’s 18th anniversary flight which he 
celebrated by taking his children aloft 
on their first flight. At the time of the 
flight Captain Derby had logged 17,500 


hours in the air. 
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BEHIND THE PLANES, METICULOUS PLANS 


Behind every plane that took off and landed in the Berlin airlift was meticulous 










and detailed planning that made the entire venture an orderly, efficient operation. 
Here reflecting this behind-the-scenes meticulousness a scale model reproducing every 
detail of the airlift is studied at General H. Tunner’s Headquarters by airlift observers, 
including ALPA’s first vice-president J. E. Wood (seventh from left) and treasurer 


R. G. Strait. 


At the time of Captain Wood’s and Captain Strait’s visit the airlift was 


utilizing a total of 348 planes, of which 225 were American C-54’s and the balance 


eight different types of English and French planes. 


The airlift was supplying the 


2,500,000 persons of the Allied occupation zone with a daily average of life’s 7,800 


tons of necessities, largely fuel and food, entirely by air. 


(See story on this page.) 





The Airlift: Not a Design for the Air Lines 


As an orderly, efficient, smooth-func- 
tioning military operation the world has 
never seen the likes of the patterned-to- 
a-purpose Berlin Airlift, but many of the 
factors which were directly accountable 
for its astonishing success could never 
be carried over to passenger-carrying 
commercial air lines because of the 
broad breach of dissimilarities separating 
the two. 


This was the positive and unanimous 
conclusion incorporated in the official 
reports of ALPA representatives—first 
vice-president J. E. Wood, EAL, and 
treasurer R. G. Strait, TWA—assigned 
as observers of the Berlin Airlift shortly 
prior to the lifting of the blockade. 


“Little in Common”—‘“As the purpose 
of our visit was to study procedures be- 
ing used with a view toward possible 
adoption, of those applicable, to the air 
lines,’ Captain Wood reported, “it is with 
considerable regret that I am forced to 
say that, in my personal opinion, the 
problems and objectives of the two types 
of operation are so completely dissimilar 
that there are not nearly as many of the 
airlift procedures which would be work- 
able in air line operation as I had hoped.” 


This same opinion was shared closely 
by Captain Strait who declared: “The 
Berlin Airlift is a short machine-like 
operation with a heavy traffic density, 
has only three corridors or traffic lanes 
to contend with, and is entirely different 
from our complex network of airways. 
For this reason I feel there is very little 
in common with our air line operation.” 


Differences Cited—The combined ob- 
servations of Captain Wood and Captain 
Strait indicate that in the main the 
principal differences between the airlift 
and civilian operations are: 

@ Because a full load is always avail- 
able, the airlift’s flow of traffic can be 
regulated at the same rate throughout 


a 24-hour period thus easily establishing 
the saturation point for their facilities 
and equipment, but the commercial air 
lines must set up peak scheduling periods 
at the times people want to fly and then 
curtail drastically during off hours to 
avoid uneconomical operation. 


JOURNEY’S END 








—Acme Photo 
PAMELA DE STEFANO 
A Seasoned Traveler at 3 

Pamela Ann DeStefano is a mighty 
tiny tot to hold a flight record of over 
5,000 miles. The three-year-old is a sea- 
soned traveler after her cross-continent 
flight from Philadelphia. Above, she gets 
acquainted with Pan American stewardess 
Patti Jordan before boarding the plane 
that will take her on the last lap of her 
journey to Honolulu. Pamela is the 
youngest girl to travel alone over PAA’s 
Pacific routes. During the first half of 
her trip, American Airlines hostess, Betty 
Unstead, was responsible for the little 
tyke, and the Red Cross took over when 
she landed in San Francisco. Her father, 
Sgt. John DeStefano stationed at Fort 
Shafter, will be her official greeter when 

she reaches Hawaiian shores. 
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@ The practice of the airlift flying 
straight down the corridor and right 
through any and all weather is feasible, 
but commercially passenger comfort is 
a very definite consideration and rigidity 
of flight conduct is not possible. 


@Controlled air speeds at below- 
normal cruising speeds (170 MPH going 
to Berlin and 180 MPH returning) are 
decidedly successful on the airlift, which 
is composed of an endless chain of planes 
at three minute intervals, but on the 
air lines would increase scheduled flying 
time considerably in addition to running 
into the complication of air line equip- 
ment with cruising speeds varying as 
much as 150 MPH. 

Reaction to GCA— Neither Captain 
Strait nor Captain Wood seemed to feel 
that the use of GCA in the airlift proved 
itself as being feasible for adaptation on 
the air lines as a sole or primary aid. 

On this aspect, Captain Strait com- 
mented: “The entire operation appeared 
to be run in a most orderly fashion and 
the only recommendation I could make 
would be that the pilot be supplied some 
instrumentation that GCA was properly 
aligning him on his approach. This could 
be accomplished with ILS (instrument 
landing system) localizers or compass 
locators on the ends of runways. I don’t 
wish to take issue with the Armed Forces 
as to which they should use as the pri- 
mary instrument landing aid, but I do 
feel that very definitely one should be 
a cross check on the other.” 

Captain Wood’s observations on GCA 
were: 
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PARATROOPERS IN ACTION 
Their Aim: Split the Enemy 
Paratroopers of the Continental Air 


Command demonstrate how their as- 
signed duty of mopping up an enemy is 
accomplished as they literally pour from 
planes over Ft. Bragg, N. C., in recent 
maneuvers. In the demonstration, some 
1,500 fully equipped parachute infantry 
and artillery troops were dropped behind 
the lines of a theoretical aggressor to 
split its forces for a final mopping up 
operation. They were transported in 60 
C-82 Fairchild Packets. 
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Something New Catches On—The Skycoach 


The air lines—those of them that have started air coach service—are finding 
that there is a vast new market of air travelers waiting to be tapped by the cheaper, 


though frilless and less luxurious, service. 


Credit for pioneering this new 4-cent-a- 


mile air travel, making air transportation economically competitive with the railroads 
for the first time, rightfully belongs to President J. H. (Slim) Carmichael, of Capital 
Airlines, which began the service last November on its New York-Pittsburgh-Chicago 
route. Since then, TWA, Continental, Northwest and WAL have followed suit. CAB 
figures released on a recent survey bear out the success of the venture. Two-thirds of 
the passengers, the survey showed, would not have bought tickets on the regular, more 
expensive 6-cent-a-mile flights and thus would have remained surface instead of air 
travelers if coach service were not available. More than 20 per cent of the 6,730 
sky-coach passengers were making their first flight while only 10 per cent of the 
passengers queried aboard regular flights were making their first air trip. 





“GCA is the only facility used for in- 
strument approaches in the American 
operation. I witnessed several runs and 
in general they were not impressive due 
largely to the inherent time lag in the 
controllers issuing necessary corrective 
headings for the pilot to fly. However, 
most of the pilots seem satisfied with 
GCA approaches with the exception of 
those I talked to who have had com- 
mercial air line experience.” 

“T am inclined to agree that for a mili- 
tary operation, with the many completely 
different factors which must be taken 
into consideration, GCA, and_ good 
approach lights, is a desirable system. 
However, my observations have also 
strongly reaffirmed my conviction that 
it is far less desirable than ILS for 
civilian air line use. In either system, 
the importance of adequate approach 
and runway lighting is, in my opinion, 
of considerably greater importance than 
the systems themselves. There would be 
nothing too unreasonable about many of 
our present minimums, using well-placed 
range stations as the facility, providing 
powerful approach and runway lighting 
is available.” 

Surveillance Radar—The ALPA repre- 
sentatives’ reactions to the use of surveil- 
lance radar, as incorporated in their re- 
ports, were: 

Captain Wood: “For control of traffic 
in the approach corridor, I was deeply 
impressed with the use of CPS5 surveil- 
lance radar, which picks up the flight 
while it is approximately 50 miles out 
and gives the pilot his traffic separation. 
This equipment, when installed and in 
use at our busy terminals, will do much 
to minimize ‘holding’ and ‘stacking’ and 
the safety factor in such congested areas 
will be immeasurably improved. Just 
one of the benefits, for example, is that 
a Constellation could descend almost 


immediately after passing a DC-3 or 
DC-4 where at present it is frequently 
necessary to ‘hold’ pending a definite fix 
on the slower airplane. Procedures for 
using this equipment by the airlines will 
naturally be more complex than it is on 
the airlift where the traffic all originates 
from one direction, is going to one desti- 
nation and involves only one type of 
equipment and one airspeed. Neverthe- 
less, to know that an accurate check can 
be made on the location of all traffic in 
a congested area will bring confidence 
and peace of mind to everyone in the 
pattern.” 

Captain Strait: “Surveillance radar 
may prove advantageous in our heavy 


. traffic centers for backing up position 


reports for traffic control. I do not feel, 
however, that it should be used, at this 
time, as a primary controlling device. 
It may, however, after a long period of 
use and practice, prove to be a perfect 
control facility.” 

Impressive Factors—Concise ATC 
clearances, strict and highly concen- 
trated maintenance control, and the air- 
lift’s highly effective method of utilizing 
weather reports stood out .strongly as 
airlift methods which commercial air 
lines could readily and advantageously 
copy. 

“The airways traffic control used (in 
the airlift) is the most gratifying to me 
of all that I witnessed,” Captain Strait 
declared. “All clearances were short, 
concise, and completely devoid of legal 
phraseology and advance alibis. The 
clearance was given and from there on 
it was left to the pilot to conduct the 
flight.” 

This, he stated, is in direct contrast 
to our domestic picture where “there is 
entirely too much meddling with the 
conduct of the flight by the ATC” adding: 
“The domestic centers definitely do issue 
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clearat ; containing far too many 
word ind by the time it has been re- 


layed iwice parts are forgotten and 
misste!ed—all for the purpose of inject- 
ing legal phraseology—and, further, a 
large portion of clearances are repe- 


titiou 
Weather Reporting—According to Cap- 


tain Wood, the method of utilizing re- 
ports on the airlift operation is “simple 
and the same time sensible and 
effect 

This, he pointed out, is accomplished 
by merely taking the visibility down the 
approach runway and, if it meets the 
minimum requirements for the field in 
question, an approach is made and the 
pilot reports the ceiling when he comes 
in. 

“If this procedure were approved for 
the air lines, on only the ILS runway,” 
he commented, “it would save each air 
line thousands of dollars annually, as it 
would eliminate the now frequent 
occurrence of being held in a stack while 
the ceiling is well above minimum but 
is reported as being below.” 


Maintenance Praised—Safetywise the 
record of only 3.2 fatalities per 100,000 
hours of flying, in the face of the terrific 
problems created by 2,000 hours of fly- 
ing, which can be translated into 8,000 
engine hours daily, was attributed to a 
concentration on maintenance. 

All in all, from Captain Wood’s and 
Captain Strait’s report it can be gen- 
erally stated from an overall standpoint 
that, while some lessons can be learned 
from an operation such as the airlift, it is 
a far cry from its civilian half brother— 
the air lines. What has held true before 
still holds true; military flying is one 
thing, air line flying is another. 
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NEWSBOY OLSON 
His Route, the World 
Fifteen-year-old Donald Olson prob- 
ably hawks papers on the longest news 
route in the world—a ‘round-the-world 
one. To celebrate the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune one-hundredth anniversary, 
Donald hois‘ed his delivery bag to his 
should er and set off to make globe- 
sirdling deliveries that will take him to 
15 cities before returning home. He is 
shown here in London with the special 
400-page edition printed by the paper. 
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QUITE A QUEER 


The British may be tra- 
ditionally staid in other ways, 
but airwise they have shown 
no postwar inclination to hew 
to the beaten path of con- 
vention. They not only have 
come up with the world’s 
first jet air liner, but just 
take a look at this queer 
bird, the “Satellite,” which 
must have taken at least one 
of the prizes for tradition- 
breaking at the Farnborough 
air show recently. It’s a 
topsy-turvy plane if there 
ever was one. The tail unit 
has the rudder below instead 
of above and also houses a 
pusher type propeller driven 
by a shaft running through 
the plane and_ connecting 
with an engine in the nose. 





BIRD IS THE "SATELLITE" 








The Strangest of Many Strange Happenings 


On August 29, with the scene set in 
Miami, Florida, the curtain rose on one 
of the strangest and most fantastic hap- 
penings in the annals of air line pilot 
representation history —the attempt of 
the strikebreaking National pilots, mas- 
querading under the colors of the never- 
before-heard-of National Pilots Associa- 


tion, to wrestle represenation rights - 


away from ALPA and the regular veter- 
an national pilots represented by the 
Association. 

What It Really Means—What it ac- 
tually amounts to is a weird attempt by 
men not even flying for the air line to 
write the rules, working conditions and 
rates of compensation for the men who 
are. What the results would be were 
they, by any stretch of. the imagination, 
successful in their move was aptly ex- 
pressed by President Behncke who de- 
clared prior to departure for the Na- 
tional Mediation Board hearings in the 
case: “If the strikebreakers were success- 
ful in this move, it would mean, without 
question, that they would immediately sit 
down with Baker and amend the Nation- 
al Pilots’ Employment Agreement and I 
shall leave it to your imagination what 
this amendment would include and how 
it would eventually affect every air line 
in the country.” 

The purpose of the hearings in the 
case, docketed as NMB R-2160, is to de- 
termine whether or not representation 
elections will be held and whether the 
strikebreakers, being maintained on a 
tax-supported, padded payroll basis. by 
the company while not actually flying, 
would have voting eligibility. 


Resisted by Mediation Board—The Na- 
tional Mediation Board had halted this 
fantastic move on the part of the John- 
ny-come-lately’s until all of the provis- 
ions of the November 24, 1948, back-to- 
work agreement had been completed. 
With only a few straggling, and relative- 
ly unimportant, items providing an ex- 
ception, this has now been accomplished, 
but only after 41 grievances, the major- 
ity of which have been decided in favor 
of the National pilots, had been filed 
against the company. Of this number, 32 
have been completely processed and nine 
still remain in process. Practically all of 
these grievances dealt with the attempts 
of the company to evade and scuttle the 


provisions. of the back-to-work agree- 
ment. 

The representation case, it is easy to 
see, is merely a new tack along an old 
course, but the significance of its out- 
come, which is being avidly watched by 
the entire industry, is. not difficult to 
evaluate. 

Again on National vital issues affecting 
every air line pilot are at stake. Again 
the Association is in the midst of another 
pitched battle to protect the interests of 
the air line pilots. 





HUNTING TROUBLE _ 






THE NAVY’S PB4Y-2’s 
Bad Weather’s Their Meat 


Most pilots avoid weather; these pilots 
look for it, the worse the better. They’re 
hurricane hunters that track down the 
“big blows” like the one that hit Florida 
such a destructive punch this month. 
These Navy planes work in cooperation 
with .the weather bureau during the 
hurricane season, flying far out to sea 
to check all storms and give ample 
warning of any approaching hurricane. 
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PAA’s CAPTAIN ROWE 


At 53, a Perfect Record 


35 YEARS—3,500,000 MILES— 100% SAFETY 


Even few people who drive an auto- 
mobile could boast of a safety record 
like PAA Captain Basil Rowe has made 
in an airplane. To equal Captain Rowe’s 
record, a motorist would have to drive 
3,500,000 miles without so much as 
denting a fender while putting the 
jalopy in or out of the garage. In 35 
years and 30,000 hours of flying, Rowe, 
who is the dean of PAA pilots, can lay 
claim to a 100 per cent safety record— 
an achievement of which he says he is 
proudest of all in his entire three and 
one-half decades of flying. Here, it’s 
“thumbs up” for good luck as Captain 
Rowe prepares for another flight from 
Miami, Fla., International Airport. 
Captain Rowe is walking, flesh and blood 
proof that, given properly maintained 
equipment and circumstances conducive 
to safety, our well-trained, second-to- 
none, cream-of-the-crop air line pilots 
can and do produce. 





Negotiations Produce 7 Signed Agreements 


As the final quarter of the year begins, 
the outlook is exceptionally good for 
winding up the year with a clean slate 
on all agreements opened for negotia- 
tions during 1949. During July and Au- 
gust alone a total of seven completed 
agreements were produced in negotia- 
tions with 10 air lines—a 70 per cent 
batting average which is exceptionally 
high for contract negotiations in any field 
let alone the highly involved and tech- 
nical one of air line piloting. 

Agreements *-which were culminated 
during the period just past and the dates 
on which agreement was reached on each 
are as follows: Northwest Airlines, June 
27; Chicago and Southern, July 1; Carib- 
bean-Atlantic, July 12; Wisconsin-Cen- 
tral, July 18; Pioneer, July 31; Colonial, 
August 16; and Trans-Texas, August 22. 
During this same period negotiations 
were also carried on with American Air- 
lines, Pan American Airways and Rob- 
inson Airlines. 


Of Important Significance—The Amer- 
ican Airlines negotiations, on which three 


series of meetings. have been held since 
August 3, are probably the most signif- 
icant of the current negotiating cycle 
being the first air line on which the sub- 
ject of mileage limitation has been 
brought into official negotiations with the 
carriers. 

This new approach to pilots’ working 
conditions has been building up over the 
years as the outgrowth of the larger, 
faster and more productive equipment— 
all the multitudinous technological im- 
provements that mean technological un- 
employment and the necessity of pilots 
being on duty more and more hours to 
get in their maximum flying hours. Other 
air lines whose pilots have indicated in 
opening letters that they will seek some 
sort of mileage limitation are United Air 
Lines, Braniff Airways and Delta. 

Spearhead Conferees—The importance 
of the American negotiations has war- 
ranted President Behncke taking a per- 
sonal hand in them and being present at 
the pilot-company conferences. Others 


taking part in the negotiations, held Au- © 
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AS THE TWIG IS 
BENT, SO IT... 


Inclines when you are talk- 
ing of the Lee’s. Flying, 
they say, gets in the blood 
but here is one family in 
which it seems to be he- 
reditary. At least the male 
Lee’s get their introduction 
to aviation early in life and 
it seems to take. Here the 
dean of the world’s air line 
pilots, Captain E. Hamilton 
Lee, who just can’t keep away 
from an airport despite his 
recent retirement from UAL 
after 36 years of flying, may 
be making a prophetic ges- 
ture in placing his jaunty cap 
on his grandson, Gregory 
Hamilton. Thirty years ago, 
Captain Lee recalls, he used 
to perch his cap on his small 
son, Robert (left), who is 
now Gregory’s father. What 
happened? Sure enough he 
grew up to be an air line 
pilot. 





INDUSTRIALIST KEENER 
For Him, No Red Tape 


There’s just something about a uni- 
form that does things. Industrialist Sam 
Keener, owner of a Salem, Ohio, engi- 
neering firm, thought so too and de. 
signed himself one that proved to be 
perfect credentials to open the righ 
doors most any time or any place. Ii 
worked, he said, on 53 trips to Europe 
via private plane by impressing people 
and cutting down the red tape even 
though he has no official rank whatso- 
ever. Typical of the reaction he en 
countered is that of this master sergeant, 
scratching his head in perplexion at the 
uniform but probably saying to himself, 
“Never saw it, but it?s a uniform so it 


te] 


must be okay ... probably some ‘Veep’. 





gust 3 to August 6, August 10 to August 
12, and again resuming August 30, were: 


Master Chairman D. S. Shipley, J. R§ 


Lyons, and W. M. Carey, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 22, AA-New York; W. N. Allison, 
of Local Council No. 62, AA-Tulsa; S. E. 
Pangburn, of Local Council No. 6, AA- 
Boston; and F. A. Spencer and F. J. 
Schwartz, of Local Council No. 39, AA- 
Chicago; and K. J. Ulrich, of Headquar- 
ters’ Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. The company was represented by 
W. W. Braznell, director of flight; E 
Hamilton, AA attorney and A. DiPas 
quale. 


ALPA’s Employment Agreement De 


partment has been bolstered by the ad- 
dition of a third negotiator, but with the 
addition of many new air lines during 
the past year, considerable work has als0 
been added. Here are the air lines on 
which agreements have yet to be com- 


‘pleted and on which either direct ne 
‘‘gotiating or mediation conferences are 


in the immediate offing: American Air 
lines, American Overseas Airlines, Brat: 


iff Airways, Eastern Air Lines, Empire, 


National Airlines, Northeast Airlines, 
Robinson Airlines, All American Airways 
and Pan American. 
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New Executive V. P. 
Reports for Duty 


The new ALPA office of Executive 
Vice-President was filled this month 
when Clarence M. Sayen, Braniff Air- 


ways, who was selected by President 
Behncke from a field of 11 nominees 


named by the Tenth Convention, re- 
ported for work on August 29. 

Mr. Sayen, who is on a leave of ab- 
sence from his air line, comes to the 
important executive-vice-president post 


well-qualified by his educational, tech- 
nical and air line piloting background. 
A first officer, his appointment indicates 
the great extent to which copilots are 
now taking a hand in ALPA activities 
with two copilots now occupying top 
ALPA offices. 

Taught Navy Pilots—Mr. Sayen was 
born in Rock, Michigan, on February 11, 
1919. His initial education was in the 
public schools in the town of his birth 
followed by a degree from two colleges— 
his B.A. from the Northern State College 
of Michigan and his M.A. from Southern 
Methodist University. 

Learning to fly at Michigan Tech and 
the University of Minnesota, Mr. Sayen 
taught Navy pilots to fly during World 
War II prior to going to work for Bran- 
iff Airways. 

Broad Background — The work habit 
came to Mr. Sayen early—the tender age 
of 13, as a matter of fact. Since then, 
he says he has been a jack-of-all-trades 

lumberjack, merchant marine sailor, 
engineer, teacher and air line pilot. He 
served a three-year assistantship at 





The “Little CAA” 


New York, the city whose poli- 
ticians last year unscrupulously found 
a dead pilot a convenient political 
climbing stone, this year has a police 
department that wants to play “little 
CAA.” 

Within a 10-day period during 
August, some three hundred air line 
pilots flying into New York City re- 
ceived warnings of impending viola- 
tions proceedings based upon alleged 
violations of municipal ordinances— 
takeoffs and landings that weren’t 
noiseless. 

The Legal and Conciliation Depart- 
ment, working with New York at- 
torneys regularly employed by ALPA, 
is currently representing one air line 
pilot who has actually been hauled 
into court on the charges. Apparently 
certain officials of New York City, 
without any regard for the safety 
elements and danger involved, feel it 
desirable for pilots flying into La 
Guardia, Idlewild, and other local 
airports to cut their engines several 
miles from the landing field in order 
to effect noiseless landings. As yet, 
however, they haven’t had the bright 
answer to how to take off noiselessly. 

It’s a strange choice, but not sur- 
prising that politicians would rather 
have the blood of a crackup on their 
hands instead of a little noise in their 
ears. Dead people don’t vote, but 
people whose naps have been dis- 








turbed might vote the wrong way. 





MASS-DELIVERED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Be de® ae 





Pred * a é 3 0 et AS: ‘tpn pitt: 

otor-winged aircraft have never reached the “one in every garage” future 
predicted for them, but they are finding their rightful place in aviation for such use 
as crop dusting and spraying, rescue work, oil surveying, and airport-to-postoffice air 
mail delivery in larger cities—all fields of use in which they are proving superior to 
propeller driven winged aircraft. Here, lined up for a mass “fly away” delivery are 
eight new Hiller “360” helicopters, ready to take part in the first mass commercial 
delivery of rotary wing aircraft in aviation history. 





Northern State College and was a lec- 


turer at Southern Methodist University. . 


His M.A. thesis was on the development 
of commercial aviation in South America 
and an economic analysis of the coun- 
try’s economy showing how aviation 
fitted into it. He has also authored an 
article in the Texas Geographic Maga- 
zine on air transportation in Texas. 

While in school, ALPA’s new Executive 
Vice-President was a member and presi- 
dent of two honorary scholastic societies, 
Kappa Delta Pi, which is a national or- 
ganization, and Phi Epsilon, a local fra- 
ternity. He was on the debating team 
and graduated second in his class. Ath- 
letically, he was active in basketball, 
football and track. 

Active in ALPA—As an ALPA mem- 


ber, Mr. Sayen was senior copilot repre- 
sentative for the Braniff pilots and 
served on the Braniff negotiating com- 
mittee. He is a veteran of one Conven- 
tion and two Executive Board meetings 
and served on the..educational ‘committee 
for the retirement plan. 


Mr. Sayen is married and the father‘ 
one child. His present home is Dallas, 
Texas, but he plans on moving his wife, 
Marjorie, and his four-year-old daughter, 
Cynthia, to Chicago. 

The job which Mr. Sayen takes over is 
one that was created by the Ninth Con- 
vention to relieve the President of the 
burdensome administrative detail. which 
has grown to almost unbelievable pro- 
portions with the expansion of ALPA and 
the growth of the aviation industry. 
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HISTORIC NAME Gen. Walter Bedell Smith removes the tape to expose the 


historic name “Normandy” on an American Overseas Air- 
lines plane which later departed with a group of former U. S. war correspondents off 
for a fifth anniversary visit to Normandy and other European battlefields. At cere- 
mony (I. to r.) are: C. R. Smith, president of AOA; Michel Dumont, representing the 
French government and Jack Thompson, president of the Normandy Beachhead 
Correspondents Association. 
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D. L. Behncke 
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COMPARATIVE AGES OF REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIRLINES — 


1950 1945 ~ 1940 1935 1930 
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There Must Be a Change... 

Hardly a day passes that practical emphasis is not added to the 
pressing necessity of a rigid policy governing the combining of air line 
pilot seniority lists in the event of mergers, acquisitions, or route purchases 
—a policy that bears a stamp of urgency because of the multiplicity of 
factors that have made date of employment alone no longer equal to the 
task in all cases. At the request of the Fourth Executive Board the alterna- 
tive methods, principally the so-called ratio method, were outlined by 
President Behncke who stressed that, whatever it may be, “there must be a 
change.” With this there must be complete accord, the knot of the problem 
is the “how.” Following were some of the “how’s” discussed on the floor: 

PRESIDENT BEHNCKE (upper left): ‘Before considering any meth- 
od, Headquarters believes that one cardinal rule should be adhered to always 
and that is, that there should be NO IMPAIRMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
and if there is, why should anyone countenance a merger or purchase, or the 
bringing together of air lines or parts thereof and if there is impairment 
of employment, there should be monetary compensation therefor. The date 
of employment method is commonly used when the companies are of an 
even age. If they are not substantially of an even age, the ratio method 
must be employed or the first pilots of the younger air line will end up as 
copilots on the merged air line. The question is, ‘Do we want anything like 
this latter—demotion or loss of employment?’ ” 


A. W. KNOX, UAL (lower left): ‘Half of the men in this room would 
be affected adversely on a straight length of service seniority plan, but we 
also have to consider the serious situation that would arise should we go 
to the straight ratio method. I don’t know what the answer is.” 

D. S. SHIPLEY, AA (upper right): “It appears to me what we more or 
less have to work around to would seem to be a system of weighted aver- 
ages.” 


A. F. GARDNER, WAL (lower right): ‘The resolution before the 
Board proposes perhaps as practical a solution as we can find at this 
time. We are duty-bound to return to our councils and educate them to the 
terrific number of problems brought to light at this Executive Board 
respecting this subject.” 
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WORLD’S FIRST JET TRANSPORT 


Privately, many of this country’s foremost aviation officials 
who publicly had been saying that jet-propelled air liners 
weren't for our time, are beginning to wonder if the British 
haven’t stolen a march on us. They set unanticipated and stiff 
competition suddenly roaring at them out of England’s skies in 
the form of the new de Havilland “Comet,” the world’s first jet- 
propelled passenger transport. And worry well they may, be- 
cause, unless a secret is being kept far better than most secrets 
are, we have nothing even on the drawing boards that will 
touch it. 

Fastest Transport—Advance data on the plane that may 
precipitate another evolution in air transport indicate that it is 
fast—fast to the tune of a 500-mile-an-hour cruising speed; 
that its performance characteristics are good—good enough to 
be on a par with conventional planes; that quantity production 
is well underway—far enough underway that it will be in com- 
mission on British trunk lines by 1952; and that it is econom- 
ically competitive—enough so to give rise to far more wide- 
spread and legitimate worries than the industry cares to admit. 

Technically, the “Comet” has overcome many of those prob- 
lems that had previously made jet propulsion unadaptable to 
air line use. The designers claim that “while having the purest 
dynamic form yet attained in a transport plane, the Comet is 
not revolutionary in appearance.” But however unrevolution- 
ary the appearance, the plane itself is nothing but revolu- 
tionary. 

Main Features—If claims are correct and accurate, and re- 
cent successful test flights seem to indicate they are, the fol- 
lowing features have been built into the jet-propelled air craft: 
@ Moderate wing loading that, according to the de Havilland 
company, “is, in fact, less than that of conventional air liners 
presently in service.” 

@ Speed without the sacrifice of slow flying ability with the 
stalling speed calculated as being reasonably moderate. 

@ Letdown, approach, landing and takeoff characteristics simi- 
lar to those of modern-day transports permitting it to use 
normal runways and existing airports. 

To date, the “Comet” has done more than 30 hours of test 
flying and has flown at 37,500 feet with its specially pressur- 
ized cabin. It has not yet used more than 50 per cent of its 
power, 67 per cent of which will be required at cruising speeds. 
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It’s just a step away, that jet-propelled transport that the 
experts had said was years hence. It is causing jubilance in 
British air line circles, but many a furrowed brow on U. S, 
air lines in direct competition with the British. The reason: 
it offers 500 miles an hour transportation allegedly with in- 
creased passenger comfort and no impairment of performance 
characteristics. Moreover, quantity production of the de Havil- 
land jet “Comet” (pictured above) is well underway. Six- 
teen “Comets” are in production, two for the government and 
fourteen for British Overseas Airways Corporation and British 
South American Airways. Five are said to be well advanced. 
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It takes off in 3,300 yards with a full load and in 500 yards 
slightly loaded. It has completed its stalling trials and meas- 
ured takeoffs and is now in the process of undergoing con- 
trolled load tests. Its weight is approximately 100,000 pounds 
and its fuel is 99 per cent kerosene and 1 per cent oil. 

Powering the plane are four de Havilland “Ghost” engines, 
each developing 5,000 pounds of thrust. They were specifically 
designed for air line use and because of their method of air 
induction are said to have a more complete ram effect and 
greater thrust. Super brakes plus flaps, used since it has no 
reversible props, check landing speed. 

Boon to Passengers—From a standpoint of passenger com- 
fort it eliminates a nuisance that air travelers have long de- 
cried—noise loud and monotonous. There is little of it because 
the cone of sound from its inboard jet engines misses the 
cabin. The biggest noise comes from the sound of air slipping 
past the cabin at high speed. 

Another year of test flights will probably be undertaken 
before the “Comet” is placed into operation and there is also 
a fuel problem to be whipped. The plane can carry enough fuel 
for a transatlantic crossing but on arrival would not have 
enough left to allow it to stack for 1% hours as required by 
current regulations. 
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1918 Carrying the mail in 1918 was a calling to which 

only first flight adventurers lent an ear. It was in 
planes like this that air mail history was first written—the 
old “Jenny” that took off from Potomac Park in Washington 
on May 15, 1918, to start air mail service between New York 
and Washington. But sentiment gave way to progress and the 
tri-motors, the old Boeings and the DC-3’s took over to write 
new chapters in air history. 













1949 Today the air lanes of the world are plied by giant 

modern air liners like this Boeing Stratocruiser that 
whisks mail and passengers from here to there at 300-mile- 
an-hour speeds. But is it already, before it is hardly off the 
assembly lines, about to suffer the fate of obsolescence that it 
dealt out and bow into the “has been” class in the face of the 
“Transport of Tomorrow,” the 500 MPH DeHavilland 
“Comet” pictured at the top of this page? 
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The rewards of thorough pre-grouné.§ The |} 


breaking planning, with unremitting at. negligi! 
tention to detail, are becoming visible jp numbe! 
the construction of ALPA’s new Head pecomi: 
quarters’ Building as work proceeds on planes | 
schedule according to a_ pre-arrangej and mi 


timetable and the foundation stani™ crease, 
ready to receive the first steel girders jarger | 
that will form the skeleton of the struc. Atter 
ture. growin: 
The first steam shovel of dirt was ex. recent 
cavated on July 11, 1949; only a week number 
later, on July 18, the first wheel barrow been a\ 
of concrete went into the waiting forms;§} pilots, 1 
and the steelwork, marking the first rea] tims of 
step in the above-ground construction, and pri 
commenced August 30. Following com. collisior 
pletion of that, the bricklayers anj volving 
masonry workers will move in to begin Navy ] 
work on the outer shell. July 30 
Thorough Inspections—Twice-a-day in-§ a light 
spections by a specially designated two-§ on Aug 


man team from Headquarters, working Coop 
under the supervision of President ials, wl 
Behncke, are preventing the possibility§ guilty 

of even a minor degree of shoddy work— playing 


insuring not only an eye-pleasing sight® the air 
on what can be seen but also guarantee- in reme 
ing interior-to-exterior and basement-to- ing int 
roof top quality on that all-important CAB o 
portion that is hidden from the eye and cifically 
too often neglected on ordinary building special 
jobs only to show up as a flaw years planes 
later. by jeop 

This know - where - you’re - going-and- airplan 
what-comes-next-line of planning has§ ‘buzzed 
produced a no-lost motion continuity§ of his 1 
from one phase of construction to anoth- craft, s 
er by having materials available when§ inciden 
they are needed, not a month, a week turn f 
or even days late. The steel, for instance, proper 
has been on hand in a Chicago warehouse’ Engine 
for many months thus eliminating any Recor 
time lag. All of this is imperative, a that mi 
pointed out by one of the construction 
bosses who declared: “This job is going 
along smoothly according to schedule. 
That is not the case with all of them.” 

Pictured here is the progress that has 
been made on ALPA’s building in only 
a little over a month. 


(Top) Delegates to the Fourth Execw- 
tive Board discuss plans for the ALPA 
f building on which excavation had been 
4 started two days earlier. They are (1 
& to r.): P. A. Dye, Caribbean-Atlantic; 
Ss H. M. Powers, Continental; W. A. Dixon, 
: sf TWA; A. J. O’Donnell, PAA; J. A. Hodge, 
i Trans-Texas and D. G. Reubert, AAA. 


(Center) Workmen swarm over what 
will be the main entranceway as the 











. portals to ALPA’s new home begin to 

' = es take shape in concrete. The black area 
i : of the foundation visible at lower left of 
{ (l : picture is waterproofing compound, ap- 


} be j plied double-coated to’the entire founda- 
, tion to guard against all possibility of 
i seepage during Chicago’s famed flash 
j epee some & ‘ , thunderstorms. 

i, ‘ 2 Sevenoaks Vy a | bee ‘ (Bottom) The real backbone of the 
Ske cae pesew coche te ~- ay building—the massive steel girders pro J 
y 
; 

i 

















HI sie Aa Sg DRE ge viding structural strength — begins t0 
take shape. On August 30, the towel 
ing boom lifted the first steel piece into 

ea place, steel workers riveted it securely 
ree. 3 ar 4463 and the face of the municipal area begall 
~ "sella - to change. 
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| Mid-Air Collisions 
| A Growing Hazard 


The hazard of mid-air collisions, once a 
negligible factor because of the small 
number of planes in the air, is rapidly 
becoming a cause for major concern as 
planes of all types—commercial, private, 
and military—show an appreciable in- 
crease, particularly in the vicinity of our 


larger cities and busier airways. 

Attention has been focused on the 
growing acuteness of this problem by two 
recent accidents of this type, but the 
number of mid-air collisions which have 
been averted is known only to individual 
pilots, many of whom have been the vic- 
tims of “near misses” by both military 
and private planes. The two most recent 
collision type accidents were those in- 
volving an Eastern Airlines DC-3 and a 
Navy Hellcat near Trenton, N. J., on 
July 30, and a Capital Airlines DC-3 and 
a light plane near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on August 7. 

Cooperation Promised—Military offic- 
ials, whose pilots in the past have been 
guilty of “buzzing,” maneuvering and 
playing ‘“follow-the-leader” on and about 
the airways, have promised cooperation 
in remedying this situation. At the hear- 
ing into the EAL accident, held by the 
CAB on August 12, Navy officials spe- 
cifically requested that all pilots make a 
special effort to report any military 
planes disobeying regulations and there- 
by jeopardizing the safety of commercial 
airplanes. “Any ALPA member being 
‘buzzed’ or otherwise having the safety 
of his flight jeopardized by military air- 
craft, should forward the details of the 
incident to Headquarters, which will in 
turn forward the information to the 
proper military agencies,” says ALPA’s 
Engineering and Air Safety Department. 

Recommendations Made—Pointing out 
that military aircraft should have some 


Praise ALPA FCU As It Hits $100,000 Mark 


As the Air Line Pilots Association 
Federal Credit Union this month hit its 
immediate objective of $100,000 and 
1,000 members, praise was forthcoming 
from high credit union officials who 
hailed it as probably the fastest grow- 
ing credit union in the country. 

In a letter to credit union treasurer 
G. C. Duvall, TWA, whose work con- 
tributed greatly to making this record 
possible, Jack Dublin, regional repre- 
sentative of the Federal Security Agency 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, wrote: 

“Mr. C. R. Orchard, the Director of 
this Bureau, was pleased to learn of the 
accomplishment of the Air Line Pilots 
Association Federal Credit Union in 
reaching $100,000 in assets within less 
than 18 months of operation. This is 
certainly one of the best records of 
growth in the history of Federal credit 
unions. Mr. Orchard has followed your 
progress with great interest. He shares 
your satisfaction in seeing ALPA mem- 
bers avail themselves of the credit union 
savings and loan services and he sends 
best wishes for continued growth, not 





Cc. R. ORCHARD 
Lauds ALPA FCU 


only dollar-wise, but in the degree of 
service rendered to your members.” 





adequate method of marking for proper 
identification, ALPA’s representatives at 
the hearing stated: 


‘In this accident we have a situation where . 


a military airplane in maneuvering about an- 
other airplane collided with a third airplane 
in that area. This illustrates that military 
pilots should always consider that when they 
practice maneuvers the high speed of their 
airplanes can bring them to collision danger 
with other than military airplanes a consid- 
erable distance away. With high altitude 
flying in pressurized cabin airliners, consid- 
erable off airways flying is legal and routine. 
In this regard, it is well to consider high 
flying military aircraft in practicing maneu- 
vers may present a potental collision hazard 
with high flying airliners especially with 
pee gr: A limitations and relatively close scat- 
tered clouds.”’ 

At the CAB hearing into the Capital 
Airlines’ accident, ALPA’s representa- 
tives pointed out several possibilities that 


may have been responsible for it. One 


of these, they declared, was the “blind 
spot” in a high-wing monoplane (the 
light plane was a Cessna) when making 
a banked turn. Another, they said, is 
the known peculiarity of a plastic wind- 
shield to lose its transparency in flight 
against the sun or under certain other 
conditions of light even though these 
windshields appear to be new. 


As the result of factors brought to 
light at the hearing, ALPA recommend- 
ed: 


“Until such time as windshields offer great- 
er angles of vision on airplanes and airplanes 
have been basically designed to eliminate or 
reduce to an absolute minimum the blind 
spots now existing, we recommend an inten- 
sive research and educational program to 
forcefully bring to light all possibilities of 
airplane collision to all pilots.” 
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GO Variety and unusualness in the 

of midair collisions and props reversing 
in flight characterized recent crashes that have kept ALPA’s 
Engineering and Air Safety Department and crash representa- 
tives on the go during August. Pictured above at the left, 
the crash of a Navy plane and an EAL air liner near Ft. 
Dix, N. J. on July 30 comes in for a finetoothed analysis. 
From the leading edge piece of a Navy fighter plane (top 
dark piece) and the leading edge of the EAL DC-3 (lower 
wrinkled piece) the geometry of how the planes initially 
contacted each other was derived. Shown at investigation 
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prop-reversing 





Cl. to r.) are: T. G. Linnert, Headquarters Engineering Dept. ; 
W. A. Barnett, CAA Office of Air Safety; Capt. J. G. LaVake, 
crash representative of Local Council No. 51, EAL-New York; 
and Captain John Gill, New York region chief pilot for EAL. 
Picture at right is of the CAB investigation of the NWA 
accident at Portland, Maine, 
Shown in photo (I. to r.): James T. Morse, Everett O. New- 
man, Aviation Safety Agents, CAA; Captain Henry Olden, 
ALPA crash representative of Local Council No. 19, NEA; W. 
G. Golkowske, CAB air safety investigator and T. G. Linnert. 


August Il. 
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IN HONGKONG, A HAVEN OF SAFETY 





The air lines and the air line pilots 
played a prominent part in the evacu- 
ation of the Chinese war zone as com- 
munist forces took over in typical en- 
slaving fashion and refugees fled the 
path of the red invaders. As they have 
in every crisis, the air lines stayed on the 
job until the last moment; until long 
after all avenues of surface escape ceased 
to exist and the thud of the conqueror’s 
boots forced them to flee for safety too. 
Tenseness and drama were all about 
the departure of the last plane from 
Shanghai. Behind lay the already-sur- 
rendered city with red troops at its portals 
free to enter at will; ahead lay Hong- 
kong far from the strife; ready to de- 
part was the last flight from Shanghai, 
the last road to safety. Here this dra- 
matic moment is caught by the camera 
as the last passenger steps into the last 
Pan American plane to leave Lunghwa 
Airport in communist-besieged Shang- 
hai. Standing on the ramp is the stew- 
ard, while in the foreground is a Na- 
tionalist soldier. The Hongkong-bound 
Clipper carried 50 refugees. Each day in 
peace and war the air lines of the nation 
carve themselves a new niche in the his- 
tory of our times meeting each new emer- 
gency and disaster call without hesitation. 
Evacuate a war zone? Rush emergency 
supplies to a flood area? Fly a mercy 
mission? Whatever it is, the air lines’ 
answers and the answers of its pilots have 
always been, “We're ready and able to do 
the job.” And do the job they always have. 





E. & O. Dept. Takes More 
Groups Under Its Wing 


More and more organizations spon- 
sored by the ALPA Education and Or- 
ganization Department are becoming ac- 
tive, meaning more and more work in 
this segment of Headquarters’ activity. 

The Air Line Stewards and Steward- 
esses Association is carrying on negotia- 
tions with Pioneer Air Lines; the TWA- 
ALSSA negotiations have gone into me- 
diation; and the stewardesses of Robin- 
son Airlines have requested a collective 
bargaining election to name their repre- 
sentative. 

The Air Carrier Communication Oper- 
ators of Chicago and Southern have 


signed a contract with their company, 
while the flight attendants of Eastern 
Airlines have requested the services of 
a mediator in their negotiations with the 
carrier. 

The Air Carrier Flight Engineers Asso- 
ciation, which recently won the NMB- 
conducted collective bargaining election 
involving AA’s flight engineers, has com- 
pleted its first series of employment 
agreement negotiations with the com- 
pany. 

The newest organization of the E and 
O Department to become active is the 
Air Carrier Mechanics Association which 
has made considerable progress in its or- 


ganizational efforts among the mechanics . 


of several air lines. 





BEHIND GRIEV ANCE CASES—W ORK—W ORK 


In the grievance section of every ALPA 
employment agreement lies the air line 
pilots real protection and their all-im- 
portant job security. However, even these 
finest of grievance sections mean litile or 





















WORK 


nothing without effectiveness of utiliza- 
tion and full utilization means much that 
goes unseen by all but the active par- 
ticipants —the long hours of toil and 
work and preparation behind every case 
and every hearing. Typical of the 
effort that goes into these cases is 
the case of Captain Benton Baldwin, 
UAL—for whom the fight is being 
carried on more than two years after 
his accident—as shown here in the 
preparation stage. Working on the 
case (Il. to r.) are: Captain R. L. 
Stone, of Local Council No. 12, UAL- 
Chicago; C. F. Eck, of the Head- 
quarters Engineering and Air Safety 
Department; M. H. Schy, of the 
Legal and Conciliation Department; 
Captain Baldwin and J. B. Lampe, 
another of ALPA’s three staff attor- 
neys. The Baldwin case is only one 
of many. At the time of the Fourth 
Executive Board meeting there were 
87 grievance cases actively in the 
grievance settling machinery plus 23 
actions before the CAB. On NAL 
alone there have been 41 grievances 
since the strike. 














TEN YEARS AGO 


It is an old axiom that anything 
worthwhile bears repeating, and air 
safety and the vital part it plays in 
the air line industry rates a promi- 
nent place in that category. In 1949, 
ALPA still professes the same creed 
that it held to so passionately in 1939; 
that air safety is the lifeblood and the 
selling point of air line transportation, 


In an editorial in the August, 1939, 
issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, signed 
by President Behncke, the all-too fa- 
miliar trend of air safety was pointed 
up by President Behncke with the 
nail-on-the-head comment: 


“Conferences can be held—rules can 
be made. But when it is all said and 
done, it is all too easy, when it comes 
to the final issue, and the economic 
shoe pinches just a little, to do the 
all-too-familiar fence-straddling act, 
blow hot and cold all at the same time. 
In the final analysis, then, it is up to 
the pilots if we are to have real air 
safety.” 


Commenting on the fact that the 
Independent Air Safety Board had 
been established, he added: “It is still 
up to you, the men in the cockpits, to 
make the decisions that will result in 
maintaining and carrying forward the 
splendid safety record of our coun- 
try’s air network to a new high in 
world air transportation. 


During the weeks of August, 1939, 
the Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment was the nucleous of all ALPA 
activity. TWA had signed on the 
dotted line winning for themselves 
place position in the race for ALPA 
representation, shortly after Amer- 
ican Airlines had become the Associa- 

























































tion’s first carrier. PCA (now Capi- 
tal Air Lines) and Braniff Airways 
came in a close third and fourth, with 
Panagra and United Air Lines also 
wanting in the ALPA stable. 


The Air Line Pilots Association 
scored another and unusual type of 
victory when they won an award 
after leading the American Federation 
of Labor parade in the position of 
honor. The pilots of several different 
air lines, along with some _ other 
100,000 federationists, participated in 
one of New York City’s most colorful 
demonstrations on August 12, 1939, 
and one of labor’s greatest reviews. 
The front page of the AIR LINE 
PILOT was filled with photos of the 
marchers, and carried a letter from 
the late F. H. LaGuardia, then Mayor 
of New York. The letter announced 
that ALPA had received an award for 
their “natty attire.” The cup bore 
the inscription: 


“Presented to the Air Line Pilots 
Association by the New York State 
Federation of Labor Convention Com- 
mittee for Neatness of Attire in the 
A. F. of L. Labor Parade held on 
August 12, 1939, in New York. City.” 


THAT IS THE HISTORY OF ALPA 
IN A NUTSHELL—A PLAUDIT- 
WINNING AVIATION LEADER IN 
1939; STILL A LEADER OF THE 
SAME CALIBRE IN 1949! 
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/ASHINGTON 
SLIPSTREAM 


P Law 186, 81st Congress, First 
was approved by the President 
July , 1949, after successfully passing 





thr both Houses of the Congress 
whe the measure was given the recom- 
mendation and approval of ALPA. This 
new 1w amends the Civil Aeronautics 
Act 1938 by adding a new subsection 
(h) section 902 and provides another 
step forward toward greater safety in the 
Nation’s air transportation. The com- 
plete text follows: 

“Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles’’ 

‘(_h) (1) Any person who knowingly delivers 


ises to be delivered to an air carrier or 

yperator of any civil aircraft for trans- 
ition in air commerce, or who causes the 
sportation in air commerce of, any ship- 





tran 

ment, baggage, or property, the transporta- 
tion of which would be prohibited by any 
rule, regulation, or requirement prescribed 
by tl Civil Aeronautics Board, under title 


VI of this Act, relating to the transportation, 
packing, marking, or description of explosives 
or other dangerous articles shall, upon con- 
viction thereof for each such offense, be sub- 


ject to a fine of not more than $1,000, or to 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment: Provided, 
That when death or bodily injury of any 
person results from an offense punishable 
under this subsection, the person or persons 
convicted thereof shall, in lieu of the fore- 


going penalty, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or to imprisonment not ex- 


ceeding ten years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment.”’ 

“(2) in the exercise of its authority under 
title VI of this Act, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board may provide by regulation for the 


application in whole or in part of the rules 
or regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (including future amendments 
and additions thereto) relating to the trans- 
portation, packing, marking, or description 
of explosives or other dangerous articles for 
surface transportation, to the shipment and 
carriage by air of such articles. Such ap- 
plicability may be terminated by the Board 
at any time. While so made applicable, any 
such rule or regulation, or part thereof, of 


FOR 





Blatherskites Rebuffed 


American Airlines has taken strong 
exception to statements made at press 
conferences by representatives of the 
National strikebreakers on August 3, 
AA officials flatly refuted the strike- 
breakers erroneous statements that 
ALPA President Behncke forced the 
closing of the company’s Ardmore 
training base by insisting, under 
threat of reprisal, that some senior 
pilots be given the right to fly heavier 
equipment even though they failed to 
qualify under the retraining process. 

Edward Doherty, American’s assist- 
ant director of public relations, an- 
nounced publicly: “The company’s 
operations officials state that Ard- 
more was closed after completion of 
the Convair and DC-6 pilot training 
program. It was closed because our 
pilots had been checked out on the 
new equipment and no further large- 
scale pilot training need was antici- 
pated. The reference to Behncke is 
flatly untrue. Behncke did not force 
American to close Ardmore, nor did 
he put any pressure upon the com- 
pany to grant senior pilots rights for 
which they did not qualify. Every 
pilot flying Convairs and DC-6’s was 
required to pass stringent written and 
oral examinations, as well as to 
achieve a high degree of proficiency 
in flight training.” 
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Bevens f hel Be Me 8 Bow. 


With the spontaneous smile for which he is note 


"HAP", 5 STARS FROM THE "CHIEF" 


bos abags 
arnt tit 9 i, TN” 
fone, remorse d 





Re a, 


d, President Harry S. Truman 


presents an illuminated commission formally transfering wartime chief of the Army 
Air Forces General H. H. Arnold as a five-star general from the Army to the Air Force, 
which was made a separate service after General Arnold had retired. The presentation 


took place in the White House. 





the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
for the purposes of this Act be deemed to be 
a regulation of the Board prescribed under 
title VI.” 

A Surprise—Council 11, Capital Air- 
lines, Washington, D. C., recently sur- 


prised the EVENING STAR newspaper, 
a powerful and influential Washington 
Daily, with a contribution of $100 to in- 
augurate the campaign of that news- 
paper for funds for the 1950, note, 1950, 





THAT THERE MAY BE NO MORE MT. SURABACHI’S 


The most famous picture of World 
War II is the flag raising on Mt. Sura- 
bachi at Iwo Jima, shown at right. It 
represented victory in one of the hardest 
fought sieges of the Pacific War, but 
behind that victory was the sacrificed 
lives of thousands of America’s youth 
on the battlefields that dotted the long 
road to Tokyo. Below are some of the 
men who knew the meaning and terrific 
costs of that victory—the three survivors 
of the Marine combat team that raised 
the now famous flag. This picture should 
serve as a vivid reminder, not to gloat 
of the fading glories of costly victory 
but to resolve that there shall be no 
more Pearl Harbors, no more Iwo Jima’s. 
Adequate, second-to-none air power is 
the peace power that will put teeth in 
that resolution. The Iwo Jima flag-rais- 
ing survivors shown here are (Il. to r.): 
John Bradley, Ira Hayes, Rene Gagnon. 
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Since the first ALPA employment agreement was signed with American Air- 


lines in 1939, over 200 agreements, amendments and supplements have been negoti- 
ated in the years in between. Chicago and Southern Airlines, which was one of the 
first to sign an agreement with its pilots, just recently signed its tenth contract. 
Pictured above are those that took an active part in negotiating the first agreement, 
while those below are the 1949 conferees. The 1939 conferees are (I. to r.) seated: 
David L. Behncke, President, ALPA; Carleton Putnam, President, C&S; and Ed Paxton, 
Air Transport Association. Standing: M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA Headquarters; C. M. 


Sterling, pilot conferee; Bruce Braun, vice-president of operations, C&S; V. L. Hogan- 


son and S. W. Hopkins, pilot conferees. The 1949 negotiators are (I. to r.) front 
row: John R. Reeves, Council No. 66, C&S-Memphis; James A. York, C&S Personnel 
Dept.; H. E. Croft, Council No. 74, C&S-Caribbean; F. N. Dykes, Council No. 74, C&S- 
Caribbean; Karl J. Ulrich, ALPA Employment Agreement Dept.; and J. A. Young, 
C&S Operations Manager. Back row: William T. Arthur, Ass’t to President, C&S; 
Howard M. Jones, ALPA Employment Agreement Dept.; Stuart W. Hopkins, Council 
No. 66, C&S-Memphis; W. T. Beebe, C&S Director Personnel; L. D. Anderson, C&S 


System Chief Pilot and Robert O. Brenner, Council No. 48, C&S-New Orleans. 





EVENING STAR SUMMER CAMP 
FUND for underprivileged boys. The 
surprise feature was due to the receipt 
of a contribution a year in advance of 
the usual drive for such funds. 

Recent CAB Orders—Two recent Or- 
ders by the Civil Aeronautics Board are 
of extreme interest to all persons con- 
nected with the aviation industry, par- 
ticularly the air line pilots of the coun- 
try who have closely watched the Gov- 
ernment control of the principal air line 
involved. CAB Order No. E-3017 in Dock- 
et 3500, dated July 15, 1949, “In the Mat- 
ter of the Investigation of the routes and 
property of NATIONAL AIRLINES, 
Inc.,” directs that the applications of Na- 
tional, Panagra and Pan American, in 
Dockets 3785, 3786 and 3787, for the ap- 
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proval of the interchange agreements to 
furnish through service over National’s 
routes and for the approval of the acqui- 
sition of stock in National, be consolidat- 
ed with Docket 3500. And ... the appli- 
cation for approval of an interchange 
agreement between National and East- 
ern, in Docket 3681, to provide through 
service over National’s routes, be also 
consolidated in Docket 3500. 

CAB Order No. E-3110, dated August 
2, 1949—tthe Board, acting on its own 
initiative, finds that a proceeding is 
necessary to determine whether or not 
Panagra is in violation of Section 408 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. A proceeding 
is hereby instituted in consolidation with 
Docket 3500 for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not Panagra is a carrier 


other than an air carrier or a person 
affiliated therewith within the meaning 
of Section 5 (8) of the Interstate Com. 
merce Act (surface carriers in air carrie 
field). 

Will Add Clarity—The proceeding wij 
determine further whether or not Pg. 
nagra has acquired control of Nationaj 
within the meaning of Section 408 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act; if PAA exercises 
part or all of the options now held by i 
for purchase of stock in National, ther 
will be a joint control of National by Pay 
American and Panagra requiring Boan 
approval under section 408 of the Act, 

This particular Order, E-3110, shoul 
serve to bring to the surface the actual 
control of National, which, at this time 
is deeply buried in interchange parlays, 

British Jets Ahead—In an Executive 
meeting of the Senate Interstate anj 
Foreign Commerce Committee, on Ay- 
gust 10, called primarily for the purpose 
of determining the need for prototype 
(aircraft) legislation, Chairman Edwin 
C. Johnson (D., Colorado) found the mili- 
tary representatives with incomplete 
views and the CAA unable to support leg. 
islation on prototype proposals ... a con- 
dition which had developed and existed 
mainly because of the exceptional prog. 
ress made by the British in jet transport 
development—a field in which no U. § 
manufacturers are engaged beyond the 
point of initial design. 

The 36 passenger British de Havilland 
DH-106 Comet was started on test flights 
July 27 and has been tested up to 37,00 
feet. At present BOAC has 14 of the ships 
on order pending successful completion 
of test flights, and has tentatively sched- 
uled them for operation over the Atlan- 
tic in 1952. Designed for a cruising speed 
of 500 miles per hour and powered with 
four turbojets, each developing 5,000 
pound static thrust, these new planes 
have placed the U. S. at least three years 
behind in the jet transport development. 


NAL Sued by a Former 
Air Line President 


Dennis Powelson, former President of 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc., of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, has filed a suit in a 
county circuit court in Biloxi, Miss., seek- 
ing to recover damages of $417,733 from 
National Airlines for alleged breach of 
contract. Powelson charges that he and 
National Airlines signed an agreement 
whereby National was to take over 21,000 
shares of Caribbean-Atlantic stock he ob- 
tained for National. He says he fulfilled 
his part of the contract and that Nation 
al owes him 19,333 shares of stock. A 
similar suit has been pending for some 
time in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. 


e 

Route 68 Rehearing 

As the result of conferences between 
President Behncke and CAB Examiner 
Wrenn this month, the CAB has indi 
cated that it will move to the rehearing 
of the route 68 case just as soon as pos 
sible. Main delay centered around the 
fact that Examiner Wrenn was tied wp 
with the involved and extensive AOA 
PAA purchase matter. However, Sep 
tember 15 has been set as a target date 
for the hearing. 
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‘E PILOT 


THE "ROARING 20's" 


Fashions in airplanes have changed in 
20 years... and so have fashions in fem- 
inine attire. Both are sleeker and more 
graceful today, but in July, 1929, the 
planes and attire pictured in this column 
were the fashions in both as TWA— 
then Transcontinental Air Transport— 
inaugurated its first regularly-scheduled 
cross-country flight. 

It was just like old times for Gloria 
Swanson (top photo) when the actress 
recently rechristened the original 
Ford Tri-Motor Transport 











which inaugurated trans- 

continental air travel. At 

the bottom is Miss 

Swanson, flanked by 
officials of the Trans- 
continental Air Trans- 






port System, as she ap- 

proached the Ford to chris- 
ten it before its maiden flight 20 years 
ago. 

Yes, indeed, the styles have changed in 
two decades and every indication is that 
they will keep on changing just as they 
always have. Today it is 300-mile-an- 
hour living and flying; jet propulsion, 
according to the latest news dispatches, 
promises to make it an even 500 miles 
an hour by 1952, if not earlier; and in 


another decade the speed of sound in 
commercial air transportation is not im- 
possible. 


New Council at Buffalo 


Another new council, Capital Airlines- 
Buffalo, has recently been set up by the 
Headquarters’ Council Coordination and 
Administration Department, bringing to 
95 the total of ALPA Local Councils now 
In existence. 


Aucust, 1949 



























































By the 
Airline Pilots _ 

















“PLL DO IT YET’ 

“Tll do it yet,” mutters the AIR LINE PILOT’s Associate Editor E. C. Modes 
through lips swollen with fatigue as he emerges from the darkroom after days without 
food, drink or burlesque shows. “I vow by all the underexposures, overexposures 
and no exposures that I’ll do it yet.” 

“Do what?” queried his anxious assistants. “I’ll take a 
picture,” vowed Modes, “s’help me, I’ll take a picture, I'll 
develop it and I’ll even publish it in the AIR LINE PILOT, 
the gods being willing and the pilots patient. I’ve been chal- 
lenged. I shall struggle relentlessly, tirelessly on and—well, 
damn it all I’ll work like hell—until success is in my grasp and 
then I shall say to all my tormenters—principally one Editor 
Behncke—take that and that and that and I'll wave the pic- 
ture in front of his eyes like that and that and that. No one 
is going to big-bad-wolf me. I am a very determined guy and 
if Doc Fenwick’s blood pressure instrument doesn’t blow a fuse 
I'll have my day of gloating.” Whereupon Editor Behncke 
unsheathed his trusty Brownie box camera and snapped a pic- 
ture of Modes, in the throes of a speed graphic hangover, 
tattered, worn and blinded by days in the darkroom in a 
terrific bout with the mysteries of darkroom chemistry, and 
here it is—the look of a determined man. Or, is he suffering 
from “chemicalitis’? Hditor’s note to our three readers: Watch 
the succeeding issues of the AIR LINE PILOT for what will 
go down in history as the ninth wonder of the world—a picture 
taken and developed exclusively by Modes and copyrighted by 
Shutter Failures Anonymous. But in the interim, pay your 
annuities promptly for time and tide wait not even for Modes 
and may yet be the winner. 


A 50-50 PROPOSITION 


Possibly man could live twice as long if he didn’t 
spend the first half of life acquiring habits that shorten 


NOW WE’VE SEEN EVERYTHING 


During the war, many a G.I. spent a lot of time dreaming about a fur-lined 
foxhole. And a bathtub—just any old thing that would hold water and a man at the 
same time—was a prize possession everywhere from Kunming to Berlin. Now we 
know why the fur-lined foxholes were never found. There just wasn’t any fur. It 
all went to line the bathtubs that weren’t. But now, how times have changed. Not 





the other half. 


only have the bathtubs and fur shown up, but what every ex-G.I. will immediately 
It may be cold 


recognize as another scarce commodity has shown up along with it. 
outside, as the song goes, 
but Audri Adams, a model, 
has her fur to keep her 
warm as she publicizes a 
Chicago fur fashion show 
by bathing in a leopard 
skin lined bathtub in a 
hotel penthouse. It’s 
enough to cause anyone to 
have spots before their 
eyes. No doubt we could 
go on and on expounding 
on the advantages of such 
a setup, but, if you'll par- 
don a pun, what ‘fer’? 






FROM THE CORN CRIB 
Of all the labor-saving devices invented for women none has ever been so popular 
as a husband with plenty of money. 


“Oh boy!” cried the Russian genius, who had got hold of an American mail-order 
catalogue. “Look at all these wonderful new things to invent.” 


There are over 1,000 women who have taken up the law. The other 50 million 
are laying it down. 

Social hygienists recommend that we talk with our children about sex without 
being embarrassed. We should put on a bold front and pretend we know just as much 
about it as they do. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A-—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagr 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B—NWA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 
Cole, D. C.—UAL 
Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA ‘ 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank, Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 





Su Constant Memortam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Deita 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 


—AA 
Elder, "MeLemore— AA 
Elzsey, R . M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 
Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A—PAA | 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gay, R. A.—AA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
B.—UAL 
A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 


Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 

. W.—AA 

, C. M—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Ice, e} ary 
Inman, R. R.— 
Inman, W. BEAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 


Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knignt, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. 

Kroeger, J. 

Kuser, R. E. 

Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaLMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
MtMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 


Neff, Harold, UAL 
Ni A.—TWA 


4 A 
Onsgard, Alden NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, ‘Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, ~ 


Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 


Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.A—KLM 
Rousch, c. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E. 

Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V. 

Shank, E. S—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L_—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA | 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, ye 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. ‘K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, WAL 


Westerfield, Ww. 
Whidden, ie 
Wieselmayer, oar A 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter, NWA 
Worthen, J. A—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Youna, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L_—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Erickson, Frank M.—UAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L_—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H—UAL 
Leist, G. G—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Sterling, C. M.—C&S 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F.W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Griebel, 

Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, ‘H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Latz, W. G. 
Leak, zk. 
Lorber, C. A. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Miller, G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, 

Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 


A. 
Van Wally Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 

Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


ro Weg 


pel. 9 D. Ff. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaLGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





